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Memorabilia. 


THE November number of the Journal of 

the Ministry of Agriculture contains an 
article of great interest on the musk rat 
(musquash) in Germany. This is another of 
the stories which make one wonder whether, 
weighing all things for and against it, the 
wearing of furs and the commerce in furs can 
justify themselves before the bar of civiliza- 
tion. It was only in 1905 that a few pairs 
of musk-rats were released in Central Europe, 
and now in their millions they have so pos- 
sessed themselves of great tracts of country 
that extermination cannot be expected; the 
only hope is that by the most unremitting 
vigilance they may be prevented from infest- 
ing in equal numbers the western part ot 
Germany. The musk rat is destructive in 
the extreme, and not only to animal and 
vegetable products of the land, but even to 
the land itself; for, being a lover of marshes, 
if these are not provided by nature, it will 
make them, as may be seen in the meadows 
bordering the Danube, where the rats’ tun- 
nels have caused collapse of the river-banks, 
widened the river, and converted the meadow- 
land into swamp. Though we in England 
are not yet in so bad a case, we are menaced. 
But a few years ago this rat was introduced 
here into fur farms. A few have escaped, 
have multiplied, and are spreading rapidly 
along the Severn Valley. The Government 
ls awake to the danger, and, among other 
steps taken, has been the despatch of two ex- 
perts to Germany to learn what they are 
doing there. Germany, as was to be expec- 
ted, is attacking the difficult task systematic- 
ally and with great energy. One old device 
has, it appears, been resorted to with good 
effect. The reward of a mark or three marks 
per head for each musk rat killed, does not 
seem to produce secret breeding of the pest, 
as similar reward for each cobra killed in 
India incited to the breeding of cobras. The 





most fascinating part of the article is the 
English visitors’ description of the chief 
trapper of Bavaria at work exterminating 
colonies. By dint of what has almost the 
quality of instinct, he finds the holes of the 
burrows ; stops all but two; provides these two 
each with its trap, and, by means of a steel 
prod, probes down into the burrow and 
frightens, or if need be pushes, the rats to 
flight. The uncanny, queer part of this is 
the chief trapper’s knowledge of how many 
rats there are in the burrow, and his suc- 
cess in getting out every one. To leave any 
behind is, indeed, to render the whole enter- 
prise futile, and to insufficiency in this kind 
of intuition must be ascribed the compara- 
tive failure of many trappers. 

Under ‘ Notes for the Month’ we are in- 
formed that there is no agreement as to what 
crops are covered by the term “ salads.’’ 
Eight are mentioned as beyond question, and 
we were interested to see among them dande- 
lion. It is said that the growing of salads 
has now become a highly specialized business 
in many parts of England. 

Coming back to rats, we see Mr. William 
Lawson, in ‘ November on the Farm,’ recom- 
mending an ingenious method of getting rid 
of them by preparing, in an open place near 
where they feed, a tempting shelter made of 
dry litter, with corrugated iron sheets over 
it, where they will soon collect, he says, to 
sleep and nest, and there, with a good dog 
to help, they may be easily destroyed. 


BY a curious coincidence we have just seen 

—looking through the second November 
number of L’Intermédiaire—a communica- 
tion concerning Louis Napoleon’s landing in 
France, which finds place, post p. 383, in 
Mr. CHarLes WHITE’s account of the Lon- 
don Omnibus. It may interest our readers 
to see it reproduced here :— 


Louis Napoléon. Tentative de Boulogne. — 
Sait-on que Louis Bonaparte, avant d’aller se 
faire prendre & Boulogne, avait essayé de 
débarquer & Dieppe? Je lis dans un manuscrit 
inédit, du siécle dernier : 

2 aout 1840.—A 7 h. du soir, s’est pré- 
sentée sur la rade “une vapeure anglaise” 
(sic), nommée “ Edimbourg-Castle”, qui 
débarqua trois personnages sur la gréve. Ce 
que voyant les Douaniers exigérent d’eux qu’ils 
se rendissent au bureau des douanes afin d’y 
faire viser leurs passeports. Mais ils n’y vou- 
lurent point consentir. Ils furent alors con- 
traints de se rembarquer, ce dont ils parurent 
trés courroucés. Aussitét “la vapeure” fit 
route vers le Nord-Est. Les trois person- 
nages n’étaient rien moins que Louis Napo- 
léon et deux autres de la suite, qui allérent se 
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faire prendre 4 Boulogne quelques jours apres. 
. CAHINGT. 
{Sur l’Affaire de Boulogne, Cf, T. G. D., 186. 
—D’aprés M. Thiers, Rémusat, ministre des 
Affaires étrangéres et lui, président du Conseil 
“connaissaient l’expedition, mais ils ignor- 
aient le lieu de débarquement ”’}. 


have received from the Caxton Head | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


We 
a little brochure, describing some sixty | 


items, under the heading ‘ Books and Wine,’ 
considered suitable for Christmas.  Collec- 
tors who like old Christmas cards will find 
here some from the ’sixties and early ‘seven- 
ties. The “lace’’ border, now hardly ever 
seen, unless it be on little ‘‘holy pictures ”’ 
from abroad, is much in evidence—on the 
choicest specimens, metal-printed. A whim- 


| good recreation—on Short Stories. 


sical philosopher might make much of the | 


‘“lace’’? border as representing the little 
social weaknesses and virtues, both of Vic- 
torian days and of our own, in the circles 
where it still survives. 
thing, gently insinuate the protective func- 
tion of trimmings? 
some seventy odd pieces, and the price some- 
thing under £6 — is not the lordliest nor yet 
the most extraordinary item here brought to 
our notice: but, on the whole, the prettiest, 
though the bijou almanacs and the old blot- 
ters run it hard. For anyone who still has 
odd scores of pounds to spend on what he 
likes, there 
‘christmas Carol,’ “an immaculate copy 
of the first issue,’’ to be had for £78. 


is ir diti ick "s | . P 
is a first edition of Dickens’s | ajmost altogether in terms of action, or be- 


Does it not, for one | 


The little collection — | 


This | 


for lordliness: for the extraordinary take the | 


final item, ‘‘an unfinished bottle of Madeira.’’ 
It is a green glass bottle, sealed with green 
wax, and bears a label thus, in the hand- 
writing of Dickens: ‘‘ Very Rare Old 
Madeira. Bottled from Ellis Cask (which 
came in 1864), June, 1869.’’ £7 is the price. 
The bottle, the seal, the label—let them pass. 
But what might a whimsical philosopher 
think of wine as a relic? Is it not, like the 
gramophone records of departed voices, a 
relic almost too poignantly mournful—at any 
rate, on that border-line between what is 
tolerable and what is not, where arguments 
for refusal may fairly come into play? 


IL-PRESSES and oil-mills, in old times | 


when the strength of man or beast was 
the source of power, when stone and wood 
had to be fashioned for their purposes by 
tools in men’s hands—belonging to ancient 
Italy and described by Cato, Columella, 
Pliny, in words which, whether they happen 
to have been used by Virgil or not, smack 
of the ‘Georgics’—found by excavation, vr 


| both of recent finds and of fresh study. 
| treatise is 





| appearing in old sculpture—this is a plea- 
| sant subject which has tempted the classical 


antiquary again and again. We are glad 
to draw our readers’ attention to a new and 
very full monograph upon it — sent to us 


| from Copenhagen —- by M. A. G. Drachmann, 


which revises critically much of the earlier 
work, and re-interprets the texts in the light 
The 
in English. 
OOKING through the New York Book- 
man, we came upon a paper by Mr. L. 
A. G. Strong—to whom we owe many hours 
The short 
story, for some reason, is taken very seriously 
by critics, as a literary form; it is also much 
required by editors of magazines and closely 
judged by them, but on principles so different 
from those of the literary critic that the 
writers of the critics’ best short stories make 
but infrequent appearance in magazines, un- 
less, indeed, they have made a name that will 
draw. Mr. Strong, after discussion and 
illustration, bids us observe ,that ‘‘ the two 
desiderata for a story that is to be published 
in a popular magazine, are orthodoxy in re- 
action to experiences and conformity to pub- 
lic opinion.” The stories which he himself 
sells to such magazines are bought ‘‘ because 
what happens in the story is expressed 


cause the thought in the story is common- 
place. That is to say, the average reader 
will find nothing in it to puzzle or displease 
him.”’ Mr. Strong makes it very clear that 
he knows what the critics, on their side, 
mean by a ‘‘ short story ’’ and a good ‘‘short 
story ’’; but we were rather glad to find him 
coming to the conclusion that, between the 
two, the safe thing is ‘‘to allow each writer 
to call his work what he likes and to judge 
it severely, and without favour, by his own 
standards.’”? Perhaps literary criticism 
tends to forget that part of the effectiveness, 
and the power to stimulate enjoyment, of re- 
cognized form lies in a contrast with the 
unformed, or relatively unformed; so that 
to insist heavily on the creation or mainten- 
ance of a tradition of correctness all over the 
field of literature would largely defeat the 
énd of literature. There is much virtue in 
doing what one likes or what one chooses 
even though it be so very far from being the 


| whole of virtue ; and the short story—to call 
| it so—seems to offer the happiest of fields for 


this irresponsible, but we think, profitable 
play. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


THE WONDERFUL HERRING 
HIEROGLYPHICS ON FIsH. 


(HE sixteenth century witnessed the flood- 
tide of superstitious literature. Enorm- 
ous numbers of tracts and pamphlets were 
printed dealing with prognostications and 
prophecies, abortions, comets and miracles. 
Astrological predictions flourished. Although 
many of these publications are attributable 
to the naiveté of the times, many were de- 
liberately written to influence religious and 
dynastic feeling. The majority of the pro- 
phecies were of an alarmist character, and 
predictions of the approaching end of the 
world, of war, famine and pestilence were 
common. Many of these prophecies were 
based on unusual natural phenomena such as 
comets, rain-spouts, locust swarms and what 
was regarded as an unfavourable conjunction 
of the planets. A favourite prophecy was a 
second deluge, and in more than one instance 
an Ark was built in preparation of the event. 

The stars were ‘‘read’’ and _ pessimistic 
deductions resulted. Some years were par- 
ticularly baneful. Of all these years 1588 
seems to have been feared as the most dan- 
gerous, as, even if the world did not actually 
come to an end, catastrophes and cataclysms 
galore were to be expected. Many pamphlets 
were published to prove this. Such being 
the general opinion, held throughout the 
whole of Europe, it is perhaps hardly a mat- 
ter for wonder that in November 1587 a won- 
derful herring, with hieroglyphic characters 
engraved on it, was captured on the Nor- 
wegian coast. The excitement and alarm 
aroused throughout Europe by this discovery 
were quite extraordinary, even for the most 
credulous of centuries. A large number of 
tracts, pamphlets, news-sheets, prints and 
pictures appeared all over western Europe 
and even as late as 1611 a theological treatise 
was published dealing with this wonderful 
sh. Accounts and illustrations in manu- 
script were passed from hand to hand, and 
every now and then one of these descriptions 
was printed. There are at least twenty-seven 
of these contemporary brochures in existence. 
_ The accounts, however, do not agree, and the 
illustrations are in no way comparable. Some 
versions describe only one herring, others two 
or three, and in at least one instance five 








‘““wonder-herring’’ were described. One 
account states that a single herrimg was cap- 


| tured at Folter in Norway by a fisherman 
| from Sonderburg. 


When two herring are 
mentioned one, the larger was taken at Sol- 


| teror, the second and smaller at Marstrand. 


These two herring, for which different 
localities are given in the various narratives, 
have one peculiarity in common. The day they 
were captured no other herring was taken. 
The pamphlets describing three herring say 
they were of similar size with the lettering 
or hieroglyphics identical. Another account, 
dated 1588, states ‘that on the day of the cap- 
ture the fishermen observed a fight between 


| two herring shoals, during which a herring 


| christum praenunciant. 


was caught ‘‘which neared the ship, swam 
by, as if to say, see, here I am, catch me.”’ 

The date of this remarkable occurrence 
varies ; usually it is recorded for Nov. 21, 27 
or 28, but 8 Oct. and 21 Dec. are also given. 

The great interest, of course, lay in the 
nature and meaning of the hieroglyphics. 
The lettering is described as black, and not 
superficial, but extending deep into the flesh, 
right through to the backbone. Without 
doubt God Himself had so marked the fish in 
the sea. One account gives the colour of the 
letters as blood-red or golden. A more re- 
sourceful pamphleteer says that the herring 
was as black as coal and spouted forth flames, 
the letters on both sides being as hard as iron. 
The fish was taken to Copenhagen and shown 
to Frederic II, King of Denmark. According 
to this most veracious chronicle—published 
incidentally after the King’s death—when 
the King saw the fish he shrieked aloud and 
turned pale, believing that the lettering 
prophesied either his death or that of the 
Queen. 

Drawings were made of the lettering and 
submitted to Danish savants and to the 
University of Rostock. The result was hardly 


satisfactory. The Rostock pundits read the 
inscription as ‘‘ Vici malum,” others as 
“Vici multa millia,’’ two explanations 


which do not give us much information. 

A voluminous treatise on the subject was 
published by Ananias Jeraucurius,i a 
Frenchman by birth, who practised the 
higher mathematics in Denmark. This 
erudite professor recognized initial letters 


1 Explicatio characterum qui inventi fuerunt 
in lateribus duorum halecum quae _ fuerunt 
capta unum in Dania alterum in Norvegia 21 
Novemb. anno Domini. 1587, quae iudicium 
Dei in superbos mundi et eorum caput Anti- 
0.0. 1588. 
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and symbols, which he deciphered as follow : -- 
On the larger fish, 1 Venit Jesus Christus 
judicare superbiam mundi. 
versio imminet ruinosa. 3, Venit periodus 
subversionis mundi et mundanorum universt. 
On the smaller fish, Cadent cito cornua decem 
Antichristi inimici verbi Jesus. 

From which it follows that the second 
coming of Christ and the end of the world 
were imminent. 

Jeraucurius only gave illustrations of the 
letters, it was reserved for later German 
authors to give a full picture of the herring. 
Of these pictures, one published at Libeck 
is remarkable. From it Jacobus Colerus,? 
doctor of theology in Berlin, predicted a 
great Turkish war in 1600. The lettering 
vicIM gave this result :— 


M=1000 I=1 thus 1000 
VI=6 C=100 thus 600 
1600 


There are many other equally wonderful 
interpretations. But there were doubting 
Thomases as well. Even Ananias Jeraucu- 
rius had to argue with them. These doubters 
maintained that the letters had been arti- 
ficially marked on the herring. Even in 1588 
there was a German pamphlet doubting the 
authenticity of these inscriptions. 

Assuming that the lettering was not arti- 
ficially produced by forgers of hieroglyphics, 
can a natural or rational explanation be 


given? There might have been some 
abnormal pigmentation in the scales, or 
markings might have been made by the 


meshes of the fisherman’s net, which is by 
no means an infrequent occurrence, at any 
rate in the case of trawl-caught fish. But the 
wonder-herring of 1587 was certainly not 
caught in the trawl. 

The most reasonable explanation is that 
the herring was marked in some peculiar way 
either by abnormal colouration in the scales 
or by pressure in a net. The enormous and 
widespread literature would then follow 
naturally in an age prone ‘to superstition. 


J. TRAVIS JENKINS. 





2 * Wundere newe Zeitung. die uns ein Hering 





aus dem Meer bracht, allen Menchen zur 
warnung und besserung beschrieben.’ Berlin. 
1588. 


3 A Liibecker print in rhyme; not seen but 
quoted by Colerus. Also “ Erklerung der ver- 
meinten wunderbuchstahen, so uff einem 
Hering sollen gefunden sein, der in Norwegen 
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| The ’busmen made a pretty good 


NOVEMBER 26, 1932. 
THE LONDON OMNIBUS. 

(See ante pp. 347, 362). 

ae 

Some NEw GLEANINGS. 
THE Great Exhibition came and went. 
Among other things that it inspired were 
the South Kensington Museums and the re- 


organization of the London omnibus traffic. 
harvest, 


| which is not to be wondered at, seeing that 
| all ’buses going anywhere near Hyde Park— 


and many that didn’t—raised their fares, 
Nemesis came with the closing of the Exhibi- 
tion. There was a slump in omnibus opera- 
tion and a storm of pent up indignation and 
vituperation from the public. The Press 
voiced public opinion. After awhile anger 
subsided and practical suggestions were put 


| forward for the reorganization and improve: 


ment of the services. The Builder took a 
prominent part in this, and an article that 


it published in October, 1851, advocating 
certain reforms, among them the ‘“‘ imita- 
tion’’ of the Paris omnibuses, was repro- 


duced by The Times and other papers. The 
system in Paris was held up as the model on 
which the London services should be 
reorganized. The Builder continued its cam- 
paign, and the newspapers gave space to thei1 
own suggestions or those of correspondents. 
The Paris system was very much in the lime- 
light. 

Some of the London lines were, of course, 
well managed and were efficient. Outstand- 
ing among them were the “ Favorites ’’ ot 
John and Elizabeth Wilson. John Wilson 
was a worthy successor to Shlllibeer. He had 
the best kept and best horsed omnibuses on 
the road; his men wore a smart uniform; 
and he seems to have been a model employer, 
in days when the ’busmen’s lot was not 
altogether a happy one, as Mayhew attests :— 
‘*The green ‘ Favorites,’ boldly declaring the 
ownership of John and Elizabeth Wilson— 
grand ‘buses these!’ (All the Year Round, 
July 11, 1863). 

The Wilsons, with fifty omnibuses, were 
the biggest owners in London prior to the 


| London General Omnibus Company era. On 


| the 


den 21 November im 87 Jahr gefangen worden 


0.0. 1588.” 


Queen’s birthday the ‘‘ Favorites” 
ambled along in an early-morning procession 
through Islington and Hornsey, the men with 
new uniforms and big nosegays, the horses 
with new harness and rosettes. Bands played 
in the nrocession, which was led by the 
genial John driving six handsome greys. 
On the return to the Wilsons’ house, the men 
were regaled with a banquet. This was the 
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real ’busmen’s holiday. Peace be with good 
John Wilson and his lady Elizabeth. 

It is a curious thing that all writers on 
omnibus history regard the entry of the 
Compagnie Générale des Omnibus de Londres 


(to use the original title of the L.G.O.C.) as | 


an ordinary business venture, as_ though 
there were no special circumstances which led 
up to it. The Great Exhibition ramp is over- 
looked altogether. 
misconception that prevails that one write1 
asserts that the French company tried to dis- 
guise its identity! The absurdity of this 
statement would become apparent on even a 
cursory reference to the Press of the period. 
Not only are the newspapers continually 
alluding to the matter—The Times (Jan. 8, 
1856) calls it the Omnibus Entente Cordiale 
—but the prospectus of the Compagnie 
Générale was published in the papers (Morn- 
ing Post, Dec. 22, 1855; The Times, Dec. 24 
and 25, 1855) and commented on in the 
financial columns. Moreover, the London 
’busmen—labouring under the misapprehen- 
sion that the French undertaking intended to 
start competitive services—posted up placards 
decrying the ‘‘ foreign innovation ”’ (Illus- 
trated London News, Jan. 5, 1856). When 
they realised that the French company pro- 
posed to buy up the existing services, the 
multifarious proprietors sensed a profitable 
bit of business—and brought it off; as is 
demonstrated by the number of omnibuses 
that the company proposed to buy and the 
number—and the cost—of those that they 
eventually acquired. The ‘“‘times,’’ or good- 
will, alone cost £242,000. 

Before the Compagnie Générale was 
formed, at the end of 1855 (about the close 
of the Crimean War), certain measures of im- 
provement had been effected in the London 
services. The supernumary omnibuses in- 
duced by the Great Exhibition had dis- 
appeared ‘“‘like flies at the approach of 
winter ’’ (Tallis). Fares had been reduced 
on some of the routes, and under a new Act 
the Police Commissioners were empowered to 
Inspect omnibuses and to approve of them 
ge to the renewal of licence. Here it may 

mentioned that in Shillibeer’s time it was 
merely a matter of paying the requisite 
amount to the Board of Stamps. The police 
Were empowered also to see that proper 
horses as well as omnibuses were provided. 
The writer’s recollection of the horseflesh of 
the pirates of the ’eighties, however, does not 
flatter the police as judges of horses. In 
July, 1855, the mileage duty of three-half- 


lt is characteristic of the | 





pence per mile worked was reduced to one 
penny, a big consideration. This was due 
chietly to General H. Wyndham, M.P. for 
Cockermouth, and Sir John Shelley, who sup- 
ported his motion for a ‘‘ modification.’’ The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir George 
Cornewall Lawis) as is the wont of Chancel- 
lors of the Exchequer, demurred, but Dis- 
raeli and others spoke in favour of the 
motion and it was carried. (Hansard, 1855). 
Before the debate took place a deputation of 
*busmen had waited on the Chancellor. 

The Compagnie Générale began operation 
on Jan. 7, 1856, with the ‘‘ Favorites,’’ the 
first line taken over. Wilson was among 
other proprietors who became managers of 
the new concern. 

The writer now has to deal with another 
curious—‘‘ astonishing ’’ were perhaps better 
—error in omnibus history. In an otherwise 
correct and very instructive account of omni- 
bys operation in London, All the Year 
Round for July 11, 1863, states that Orsi, 
the man who conceived and initiated the 
movement that led to the formation of the 
Compagnie Générale, was captain of the ship 
which conveyed Louis Napoleon to Boulogne, 


on the occasion of his memorable 
“invasion”? of France. The ship that 
Napoleon hired for his Channel ‘ cruise’”’ 


was a British ship, the City of Edinburgh, 
owned and manned by the Commercial Steam 
Navigation Company. The very circum- 
stance that it was a British ship worsened 
the already strained relations between this 
country and France. All the Year Round 
writes of Orsi generally in a manner that 
tends to show him up as a “ suspicious ”’ 


character. This does not seem to be sup- 
ported by accredited historians, although 


Orsi certainly had something of the adven- 
turer about him. 

Joseph Orsi was a member of the Floren- 
tine banking family of that name, and he 
first met Napoleon about 1827, when the 
latter and his brother Charles were fighting 
in Italy on the side of the revolutionaries. 
Orsi was impressed with the courage of Louis 
and his brother, and when Charles was 
killed in the cause of Italian liberty he was 
much affected. He attached himself to 
Louis, and when the latter came to England 
he followed him, and set up in London as a 
merchant of no particular category. At the 
time of the Boulogne expedition, Napoleon 
was living at Brasted in Kent — strangely 
enough, near Chislehurst, where the died dur- 
ing his second exile in England. At Brasted 
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Orsi visited him and shared in his confidence. 
In the Boulogne expedition, he served as a 
lieutenant of the mounted volunteers, and he 
was charged 


with the special mission of | 


arresting the sub-prefect of the arrondisse- | 


ment and seizing the treasure-chest of Boul- 
ogne. Orsi—in ‘the uniform of the mounted 
volunteers — was captured with the rest of 
Napoleon’s followers. At the trial he des- 
cribed himself as a merchant of London, 
admitted that Napoleon had told him of the 
object of the expedition. He was sentenced 
to five years’ detention and to be subjected 
—like the rest of the prisoners who were con- 
victed—to the surveillance of the police for 
the remainder of his life. A few years after- 
wards, when Napoleon had become President 
of the Republic, Orsi—then, 


and | 
| the guilt of his own actions. 


of course, a free | 


man—helped to raise funds to keep Napoleon | 


going for a time in ready money. In his de- 
clining years, although he must have made 
a fair sum over the formation of the Com- 
pagnie Générale, Orsi seems to have fallen on 
bad times. 

The most distinguished 
Compagnie Générale was 
Edwin) Chadwick, pioneer of sanitation re 
form, economist, and statistician, a man who 
took a leading part in social amelioration in 
the Victorian era. He was a protégé of 
Jeremy Bentham, and a friend of J. S. Mill, 


director of the 
Edwin (later Sir 


Chronicle, Nov. 15, 1763, with a mock- 
defence of Milton by Z, who, as Francis 


Blackburne says, represented him as singing 


his palinodia in ‘ Paradise Lost,’ for the 
treason. he expressed in his prose works 
against monarchy, “by giving the same 


characters to the apostate angels that be- 
longed to his rebellious brethren.’”’! Z con- 
siders the epic as Milton’s refutation of his 
former political opinions and a confession of 
Besides, Z dis- 
covers in the sentiments and speeches of 
Satan and his followers the principles of the 
modern Whigs, and Milton’s aim is to destroy 
the Whig party by deriving it from such 
odious originals. Henceforth, he trusts, 
‘the staunchest Whigs will chuse to asso- 
ciate rather with Tories than with Devils.” 

The answer to this abuse of ‘‘the great 
and good poet’’ was written by A. S. F,, 
and through the good offices of Thomas Hollis 


| was inserted in the London Chronicle of April 


Lyon Playfair, and other prominent men of | 


the period, and he served on police, poor law, 
sanitation, factory, and other government 
commissions. In view of modern tendencies, 


it is of interest to recall that Chadwick be- | 


lieved in centralisation. 

These “‘ new gleanings,’’ then, 
something further of the history of the Lon- 
don omnibus; of 
the services ; of Orsi, who initiated the move- 
ment for their reorganization; and of other 
matters that have thus far escaped the atten- 
tion—or eluded the search—of writers on the 
subject. The undersigned has a mass of 
other first-hand matter by him; but enough 
is as good as a feast. 


” 


CHARLES WHITE. 


THE POLITICS OF MILTON’S 
APOSTATE ANGELS. 


S an illustration of the long-lived interest 
in Milton’s political views, the debate 

in 1763-1764 over his political purpose and 
allusions in ‘ Paradise Lost,’ is unusually 


significant. This debate began in the London 


air | principles and ‘ 
Shillibeer, who inaugurated | 


28, 1764. After summarising Z’s argu- 
ments, A. S. F. proceeds to a defence of the 


Whigs. Attacking the principles of unlimi- 
ted obedience and non-resistance, he com- 
pares them to the blind faith demanded of 
Roman Catholics. He expresses his surprise 
to hear 

those absurd and exploded doctrines asserted 
and published in an age and country where the 
principles of government, as well as the meas- 


ures of submission, are so thoroughly under- 
stood, and legally established; and where the 


liberties and privileges of the subject are no 
less secured than the royal power and prero- 
gative of the sovereign. 


| If the W higs resist the abuse of power, they 
show us | 


act, he points out, in conformity with their 
‘in defence of the constitu- 
tion.’’ He reminds the Tories that during 
the Revolution of 1688 the ‘‘ slavish positive 
doctrines wherewith they had bound them- 


’ 


| selves became like a thread of tow when it 


| the subject. 


touches the fire,’’ and he refers to their two 
rebellions, unprovoked by any arbitrary en- 
croachment upon the liberty or property of 
Finally, he declares that 


| the invidious appellation of Rebels is, with as 


| little truth or justice, 


given to the Whigs, as 


Mr. Z. discovers of moderation, or good man- 


ners, in transforming them into Devils. 


Then, to give his letter a less serious tone, 


[and to defeat Z at his own weapons, he 


transcribes, for the entertainment of readers, 
an extract from John Upton’s ‘ Critical 








1 ‘Memoirs of Thomas Hollis’ (London, 


1780), p. 226. 
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Observations on Shakespeare,’ Book ii, Sec- 


| 


tion 2, part of which, because of its appli- | 


cation to Milton and because the ‘ Critical 
Observations’ is not readily accessible, I 
also transcribe here. 


Of all the various tribes of critics and com- 
meatators, there are none who are so apt to 
be led into errors, as those who, quitting the 
plain road of common sense, will be continu- 
ally hunting after paradoxes and spinning 
cobwebs out of their own brains.—I knew an 


ingenious man, who, having thoroughly per- 
suaded himself that Virgil’s Aeneid was a 


history of the times, applied the several char- 
acters vane drawn to persons of the Augustan 
age + + 

Suppose, 
try the 


in like manner, one had a mind to 
same experiment on Milton, and to 
imagine that frequently he hinted at those 
times, in which he himself had so great a 
share, both as a writer and an actor. ‘l'hus, 
for instance. Abdiel may be the poet himself: 
Nor number nor example with him wrought 
To swerve from truth, or change his constant 
mind, 


Tho’ single. 
This was all thy care, 
To stand approv’d in sight of God, tho’ 
worlds 


Judg’d thee perverse. 


It is not to be supposed that the common- 


wealthman, Milton, could bear to see an earthly 
monarch idolized, deified, called the Lord, the 
Anointed, the Representative of God: No, that | 
sight he endured not, he drew his pen, and 
answered himself the royal writer, thus ex- 
ploring his undaunted heart 

A heav’n, that such resemblance of the 

Highest 


Should yet remain, where faith and reality 

Remain not! 

Who cannot see whom he meant, and what par- 
ticular facts he pointed at in these lines? 

So spake the fiend, and with necessity, 

The Tyrant’s plea, excus’d his dev’lish deeds. 
Nor can any one want an interpretation for 
Nimrod, on whose character he dwells so long: 

Till one shall rise, 

Of proud ambitious heart, who (not content 

With fair equality, fraternal state) 

Will arrogate dominion undeserv’d 

Over his brethren, and quite dispossess 

Concord and law of Nature from the earth; 

Hunting (and men not beasts shall be his 


war and hostile snare such as refuse 
right en to his empire tyrannous: 

\ mighty hunter hence he shall be styl’d 
Before the Lord, as in despite of Heav’n, 
Or from Heav’n claiming second Sovranty; 
And from Rebellion shall derive his name, 
Though of rebellion others he accuse. 

Could the character of Charles the Second, 


with his rabble rout of riotous courtiers, or | 


the cavalier 
Revolt ution, be marked stronger and plainer 
than in the beginning of the seventh book? 
But drive far off the barbarous dissonance 


spirit and party just after the | 


Of Bacchus and his Revellers, ete. 
It needs not be told what nation 
at in the twelfth book. 

Yet sometimes nations will decline so low 

From virtue (which is reason) that no wrong 

But justice, and some fatal curse annex’d, 

Deprives them of their outward liberty, 


he points 


Their inward lost. 
Again, how plain are the civil wars imagined 


The Michaels and Gabr iels, 
etc. would have lengthened out the battles end. 
less; nor would any solution have been found, 
had not Cromwell, putting on celestial armour 
(for this was Milton’s opinion) like the Mes- 
siah all armed in heavenly panoply, and 
ascending his fiery chariot, driven over the 
malignant heads of those who would maintain 
tyrannic sway. 
Let us consider 


in the sixth book? 


this tragedy in this allegori- 
cal view. Samson imprisoned and blind, “and 
the captive state of Israel, lively represents 
our blind poet, with the republican party after 
the Restoration, afflicted and persecuted. But 
these revelling idolators will soon pull an old 
house on their heads and God will send his 
people a deliverer. How would it have re- 
joiced the heart of the blind seer, had he lived 
to have seen with his mind’s eye the accom- 
plishment of his prophetic predictions! when 
a deliverer came and rescued us from. the 
Philistine oppressors. And had he known the 
sobriety, the toleration, and decency of the 
church, with a Tillotson at its head, our laws, 
our liberties, and our constitution ascertained, 
and had considered too the wildness of 
fanaticism and enthusiasm, doubtless he would 
never have been an enemy to such a church, 
and such a king. 

However, these mystical and _ allegorical 
reveries have more amusement in them, than 
solid truth, and savor but little of cool criti- 
cism, where the head is required to be free 
from fumes and vapours, and rather sceptical 
than dogmatical .. 


That these reveries were not altogether 
mystical and that Upton, led by his imagina- 
tion, spoke more truly than he was aware 
would probably be the considered judgment 
of unprejudiced students of Milton. But Z, 
who, as he said, had read ‘ Paradise Lost’ 
again and again, was not vanquished, and 
in the London Chronicle of May 26-29, 1764, 
reasserted his first opinion. Though not, he 
says, an idolator of the Royal Martyr, he 
condemns the rebellion of Milton and his 
party, saying that Butler might well ask, 

Was there an oath the Godly took 

But in due time and place they broke? 

A new note is sounded when Z calls upon the 
Whigs to renounce their principles and prac- 
tices, and warns them that if they do not 
recant, Satan’s consolation in hell will be all 
that they can expect: 


‘ Here at least 
We shall be free; th’almighty hath not built 
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Here for his envy, 

To reign is worth ambition, though in hell: 

Better to reign in hell than serve in heaven 
(i, 258 ff.) 


will not drive us hence: | 
Here we may reign secure, and in my choice | 
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| 


Z then quotes from ‘ Paradise Lost’ other | 


passages to illustrate Satan’s pride and 
iniquity. He concludes with the pious hope 
that ‘‘ all may achieve such tempers and dis- | 


positions, as may be fit to carry with us into 
the celestial state.” 

In this argument, the final installment, 
signed A.B., and published in the London 
Chronicle of June 5-7, 1764, has two related 
purposes: to defend the Whigs, and 
trieve the glory of our great Milton. 
ginning with the utmost seriousness, A.B. de- 
clares that Z failed to define Whiggism and 
that he failed to understand the true motive 
of Satan, ‘‘ which was not to level but con- 
troul, not to create a democracy in heaven 
(which however would have proved him a 
Republican, and no Whig) but to set him- 
self highest on the eternal throne.’’ Not the 
Whigs, but the new ministry of Queen Anne, 
the rebel Jacobites, and the present abettors 
of Toryism are, like Satan, innovators, dis- 
turbers of the peace, and arbitrary dictators. 
For Milton’s true principles, A.B. refers his 
‘‘impotent antagonist’’ ‘to the passage re- 
lating to Nimrod, at the beginning of Book 
xii, ‘‘ which has always been supposed to 
allude to his own times.’’ If Milton were 
really a Tory at heart and wrote ‘ Paradise 
Lost ’ to ridicule his own party, ‘‘ why did 
he suffer contempt and persecution after the 
Restoration, and not rather pull off the 
mask ?’’ Such is the nature of obloquy and 
the frailty of human nature that an accusa- 
tion once made can not be wholly removed 
from the mind; ‘‘and for this reason it 
grieves me, that your correspondent should 
choose Milton for the object of his venom.”’ 
A.B., however, is sure that men of sense 
will treat the accusation with contempt. 

Then, in the lighter vein, A.B. inquires 
if the Whigs are devils, what were the Re- 
publicans of Athens, Thebes, 
‘‘Epaminondas must be Satan, L. J. Brutus 
Moloch (though Moloch was a King) and 
Aristides Beelzebub . Greece he might 
stile the earthly Pandemonium. 
consisting of 


with its “ triform legislature,’’ 


Commons, Lords, and King, ‘‘ a poor un- 
worthy emblem, but the worthiest upon 
earth of the triune deity.’?’ He denounces 


the idea of substituting an autocracy for this 
system, and then proceeds: 


|} man, 
| himself in glory above his peers. 


| absolute dominion! 
| of the poet, 


** to re- | 
”» Be- | 
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I thought the rebellion of the apostate 
angels was so far from being analogous to the 


| care of men striving for liberty against man, 


that the general reason given against confer. 
ring such might, majesty, and pow er on a weak 
mortal was the frailty of human nature, anda 
disposition the reverse of those attributes 
which in their infinite degree constitute diy- 
inity. I humbly conceived the Tory plan 
where man assumes a right of dominion over 
was nearer related ‘to Satan’s of setting 
How differ- 
case of absolute perfection united with 
Such was Milton’s sense; 
nor have I found occasion to alter my opinion 
or the principles in dispute. 


A.B. concludes with a warning: hitherto, 
in spite of high provocation, he has avoidea 
all reproachful terms; but if Z reasserts the 
principles of slavery, lhe will be adjudged a 
traitor and dealt with accordingly. Z did 
not reply. 

The argument throws some light on the 
reputation of Milton. He was not exempt 


ent the ¢ 


| from attack, but it is clear that Z was gun- 


ning for Whigs rather than Milton. Almost 
immediately after the attack, the admirers 
of Whigs and of Milton rushed to the de- 
fence. Although in this paper war, the con- 
testants were mainly concerned about parties, 
it is clear that Milton’s reputation was 
jealously guarded. His friends were zealous 
that his political character and principles 
should be properly understood and esteemed 
and that not the least detraction should be 
suffered to blot his fair name. There is also, 


| especially in the passages quoted from Upton’s 


and Rome? | 


*” A.B. then | 
eulogizes the Empire system of government, | 


‘Observations’ and in A.B.’s letter, some 
valuable interpretation of Milton’s political 
allusions and principles in ‘ Paradise Lost.’ 
It is worthy of remark that the discussion 
is limited to the poetry and that the prose 
works are almost ignored. In the history 
of Milton’s reputation, therefore, this con- 
troversy, in spite of Z’s fantastic theories, 
forms an episode that should not be ignored. 
Grorce W. WHiTINc. 
The Rice Institute, Houston, Texas. 


CHURCHYARD OF ST. MARGARET'S, 
WESTMINSTER. 


XVII CENT. GRAVESTONES. 
(See clix. 329; clxi. 111, 367, 385, 404, 419, 
439, 452; clxii. 42). 
THE publication of inscriptions from this 
churchyard began at the second refer- 


ence, after an introductory article at the 
first, and concluded, as I thought at 
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the last; but I have since been so 
fortunate as to trace among the vestry 
records a MS. consisting of thirteen 


sheets of paper pinned together, measuring | 


10in. by 15gin., which contains the names 
of at least some persons to whom memorials 
were placed in the churchyard in the seven- 
teenth century. It will have been noticed 
that the inscriptions already printed at the 
above references include only two of the seven- 
teenth century, namely 1665 (Alexander 


Davis, but this tomb is modern), and 1669 | 


(Ayres). When the beadle W. E. Needham 
compiled his list of gravestones in 1847, the 


seventeenth-century stones must have mostly | 
He found | 


disappeared or have been illegible. 
two hundred defaced stones (see clix. 330). 
In the MS. from which I extract the follow- 
ing entries, full names are seldom given, and 
only the year is stated. I have used a tabu- 


lar form to save repetition of the formula | 


employed in the record, namely :— 

Received of .. 
the Poor for laying a gravestone over the corps 
of ...in the old churchyard . . . shillings. 
The sums paid vary from 5 to 15 shillings. 
The expression ‘‘ old churchyard’”’ means the 
burial-ground attached to the church, as dis- 
tinct from ‘‘ the new churchyard,’’ which was 
acquired in the Broadway in 1626 (see clxii. 
42) with which I propose to deal in another 
article :— 





Date. 


| 1678. 
1681. 





| 1682. 
| 1683. 
1684. 


. of his (her) Benevolence to | 


| 


| 1685. 


| 1686. 


| 1687. 


1689. 


1690. 


| 1692. 


| BLANCO WHITE'S SONNET 





Name of Decease. 


Mrs. Katherine 
Howarp 
Thomas LANE 


Mr. Bartow 
Mrs. Ann JONES 


John Sturt 
and Edmund 
WILLIAMS 


Matthias CARTER 


Thomas and Eliza 
beth RosBerts 
Samuel 
NITINGALE 


John TRONDALE 


Mr. Ropp1ine 
Child of Mr. 
ARCHER 


Mrs. Brrp 

Mr. GROsVENOR 

Mrs. COLLETT 
(Blank) 
(Blank) 

Mrs. Cox 


John SPIRE 
A child of Squire 
RIDLEY 


(Blank) 
BosWELeE 
Mrs. Norton 
Lady HItiyarp 


Mr. YoncEe 
Mrs. ENGLAND 


THORNE 
Thomas HEarpD 


SMITH 


Mr. OKELL 





Person who paid 
for gravestone. 


(For vault and 
gravestone). 
Abraham Lane. 


Richard Nit1n- 
GALE. 


Father. 
Husband. 


Husband. 
Mr. Hosss. 
Mr. ReEep. 
Husband. 
Mr. TUFNELL. 
Father. 


Mr. Morean, 
Widow. 
Husband. 

Lady Elizabeth 
Leek (for tomb). 
Widow. 

John ENGLAND 
(husband). 


Widow. 
Widow. 


Mary SmitTH 
(widow). 
G. W. Wricur. 


‘ NIGHT 


| AND DEATH’:. FIRST PUBLICA- 
| TION.—This is said to be in the Bijou for 


Date. 

1541. | Churchyard first came to Church- 
wardens’ hands. 

1610. | Paid on Monday 8 April Anno. Dom. 
1611 [sic] for oile (?) and for ringing | 
at the dedicating and consecrating of 
the new ground inclosed within the 
churchyard wall for the burial of the | 
Dead, 28/24, | 

1617. | Paid expenses bricklayer &c., new en- | 
largement of churchyard, £2. | 
Name of deceased. | Person who paid 

| for gravestone, 

1652. | Joseph Harper | Widow (for a 

| stone in the out- 
jside wall of 
| church), 

1666. Mrs. Coneman | Husband. 

| Widow (of the 

1667. JoHNson | Long Woolstaple). 

1667. | Frost | William Frost, 

husband. 

1667. | Bayey | Widow. 


John BENNETT’S 
children } 


John BENNETT. 


| 1828. See B. H. Blackwell’s Catalogue 316, 
| no. 261, where it is stated that the poem had 


| been before traced only to 1835. 


OLYBRIUS. 
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Readers: “Queries. 


XOLK-LORE: HAWTHORN AND SOR- 
REL UNLUCKY.—What is the origin 
of the belief that it is unlucky to bring haw- 
thorn into the house? I note from an in- 
teresting a o in Folk-Lore for March, 
1932 (vol. xliii. p. 109) that sorrel has been 
regarded as wath more unlucky than haw- 
thorn in this connection. Is the origin of 
this belief known ? D. C. 
Jerusalem. 
‘ONSECRATION OF BRIDGES. — It is 
‘known that non-Christian bridge builders re- 
quired a sacrifice, and that me diaeval bridges 
often had chapels erected upon them. Are 
there records of shrines or figures of saints 
on smaller bridges which could not hold a 
chapel? An English bridge is said in 1830 
to have borne the figure of St. John 
Nepomuk, the patron of bridges, but as this 
was built in the early fifteenth century, it 
seems open to question. 








THOMPSON. 


G. S. GrBpons. 


ERBERT OF RIBBESFORD, CO. 
WORCESTER.—I shall be glad to know 
of any book or other source of inform- 
ation giving details of the life of Lord Her- 
bert of Ribbesford Hall, Co. Worces., who 
died 1738, and who was a son of Henry, Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury, and great-nephew of 
Edward, 1st Lord Herbert of Cherbury. 
GERARD W. BANCKS. 
Hartley Rectory, Longfield. 
AY’S WHARF, LONDON BRIDGE. — 
Is anything known of (——) Hay, who 
gave the wharf its name? Ae 


‘ORONATION CEREMONIAL.—Is there 
any official publication concerning the 
ceremonies and officials of a coronation? 
C. K.-H. B. 
WESTMINSTER SCHOOL SLANG VOC- 
ABULARY.—I should be very glad if 
any of your readers could give me any in- 
formation as to the existence or whereabouts 
of a copy of ‘‘a Westminster School vocabu- 
lary for boys ’’ published in the eighteenth 
century, and referred to in Hotten’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Modern Slang, Cant and Vulgar 
Words’ (now published by Messrs. Chatto 
and Windus) sub voce ‘ Snot’; also of any 
work published by Mr. Hotten on the subject 
of Public School slang. 
J. M. S. Wuirtow. 
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ITC AT PORTRAITS CONTINUED, _ 
‘We have a portrait of Colonel Chud- 
leigh (d. 1734) nearly of Kitcat size, as are 
also two others of a similar school. Who 
was the artist who succeeded to the Kneller 

tradition and employed the Kitcat size? 
I have just seen another very similar of 

‘* Fireball ’’ Sadleir. 

— Can anyone say 


(Rev.) E. S. 
BEADED TORQUES. 

where the following beaded torques now 
are:— 

(1) A torque found on the hills between 
Embsay and Barden, exhibited to the Royal 
Archaeological Institute on 10 Nov., 18465, 
and then in the possession of Mr. Sedgewick 
of Skipton. 

(2) Another torque of the same class found 
at Rochdale in 1831, which was in 1846 in 
the possession of Mr. Dearden of that town? 


T. Cann HvGHEs, 


CHALK. 


F.S.A. 
Lancaster. 
OBERT GIBSON.—Recorder of Lancaster 
from 13 Jan., 1706, till his death in 
July, 1731. Born 1676, son of Edmund Gib- 
son of Stank-in-Furness and Moore Coate 
in the parish of Dalton, statesman: died sud- 
denly whilst on a commission at Appleby, 


July, 1731, intestate; buried there. Mar- 
ried Sarah, daughter of the Very Rev. Dr. 
Cox, Dean of Durham. There are in the 


possession of Mrs. Thomas Gibson, of Fair- 
field Road, two portraits, one of the Recorder 
and the other probably of his wife. Informa- 
tion is sought as to the artist, possibly 
George Romney, and any further informa- 
tion—e.g. place of education, call to bar, ete. 
—of the Recorder himself. 
T. CANN HUGHEs, F.S.A. 


INCHELSEA: CHUDLEIGH: ROWE. 
—Can any reader of ‘ N. and Q.’ give 
me a suggestion about where to secure inform- 
ation from contemporary sources other than 
their works, about Lady Winchelsea (Anne 
Finch, 1660-1720), Lady Chudleigh (Mary 
Lee, 1656-1710), -— Mrs. Elizabeth Singer 
Rowe (1674-1737). Has Lady Chudleigh any 
descendants who may have in their posses- 
sion manuscript copies of her unpublished 
work and letters? Where could copies of 
Curll’s letters be secured ? 
Re. Bs. 
ETERCHURCH, HEREFORDSHIRE: 
THE FISH PANEL. — The church at 
Peterchurch in the valley of the Dore, called 
the Golden Valley, Herefordshire, possesses 
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a feature which so far as I know has never 
been satisfactorily explained. It is referred 
to by Thomas Moule, ‘Heraldry of Fish ’ 
(1842), who says that the figure of a large 
trout with a chain round its head is sculp- 
tured on the western wall of the nave of this 
church; he adds that no tradition accounts 
for it, and no grant of a fishery is recorded. 


G. W. and J. H. Wade, in ‘ Hereford- 


shire’ (Little Guide), 1917, say: ‘‘ Over 
the S. door hangs a carved and coloured 


wooden panel representing a trout with a 
golden chain on its neck, and bearing the 
names of some seventeenth century church- 
wardens.”’ 
must have been altered between 1842 and 
1917. Has any explanation emerged since 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The position of the fish panel | 


on the paternal or maternal side? 

The enquirer, living at the back o’ beyond 
and having no access to any publications 
referring to these subjects, would appreciate 
assistance. 

CENTRAL AFRICA. 
““T)OCK AN’ DORROCH ALE.” — In a 
very old book I find the phrase ‘‘ Dock 
an’ Dorroch Ale.’’ It probably means some 
kind of Scotch ale, but I would like to know 
its more exact meaning. 


J. ©. 


DDISON. — Information is required re- 
garding the Rev. Henry Addison, of 


Bacon PHILLIPS. 


| Queen’s College, Oxford, who matriculated 


1917 to explain the presence of the panel in | 


the church ? 


H. ASKEW. 


| armiger, of 
| Thomas originate, and what were his arms? 


BUSLINGTHOREE PLACE-NAME. — It | 
will be noticed that this name consists of | 
thirteen letters with no two letters alike — | 


exactly half the alphabet. 


Neither is it | 


hyphenated. Is it unique in this respect? 
H. ASKEw. 
HREE FINGERS SMITHY: ORIGIN | 


* NAME.—This is the name of a place | . 
SS ‘heonshive. It would be |‘ CHAKESPEARE’S SONGS AND SON- 


near Whitchurch, Shropshire. It would be 


interesting to know how it came by its strange | eee 
© J ~ | PAGE.—This volume of the Golden Trea- 


hame, 


EA: 


YHILTON.—Who was John Shilton, lord 
of the manor of Goring Priory in 1376? 


| ing a jar or vase. 


Was he of the Staffordshire family? Did | 
he inherit from the Segraves ? 
Oxon. 


SKIDMORE (SCUDAMORE). —I have a 
pedigree of the 


Skidmore (sometimes | 


called Scudamore) family, in which is men- | 
tion of Sir Thomas Scudamore, who married | 


Clarina, descendant of Richard, called de 
Ewyas, who was related to the Saxon king 
Harold II. Is it possible to obtain authori- 
tative information in detail, giving a true 
genealogical succession from King Harold to 
Clarina, and her marriage to Sir Thomas 
Scudamore, who, I believe, was the founder 
of the Holmes Lacy family at Hereford. 
Was Clarina a cousin to Sir Thomas? 
Another item in the pedigree shows Mary 
Shelton as second wife of Sir John Scuda- 
more and daughter of Sir John Shelton, of 
Shelton, Co. Norfolk; she is described as 
cousin and lady of the bedchamber to Queen 
Elizabeth. How was this possible? Was it 


| sury series has on 


in March, 1754/5, aged 16; -B.A. 1738; 
M.A. 1741. His father was Thomas Addison, 
““Maryland.’’ Where did 


A. G. E. 
XFORD SCHOLARS, XIV CENTURY. 
—Did any such exist ? 
CANTAB. 
“MHE HUNGRY HUNDRED.’’—What is 
the exact meaning of this expression ? 
J. ARDAGH. 


NETS’: ENGRAVING ON TITLE- 


the title-page a little 


| medallion vignette figuring a lady uphold- 


Who was the designer ? 
ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


‘(‘HILDREN’S TREASURY OF LYRICAL 
POETRY’: ENGRAVER OF VIG- 


| NETTE.—This anthology has a vignette en- 


graving which tempts inquiry concerning the 
engraver. Who is he? I have not been able 
to make out the signature. 

ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


| A UTHOR WANTED.—Who wrote the follow- 


ing lines? Are they Swinburne? 
Where when the gods would be cruel 
Do they look for a torture? Where 
Plant thorns, set pain like a jewel? 
Ah! not in the flesh, not there! 

The racks of earth and the rods 

Are weak as foam on the sands — 
The heart is the prey for the gods, 
Who crucify hearts not hands. 


Mere pangs corrupt and consume, 
Dead when life dies in the brain; 
In the infinite spirit is room 

For the pulse of an infinite pain. 


| AR 
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Replies. 
THE QUINCE IN MARRIAGE RITES. 
(clxili. 357). 
HE eating of a quince at weddings 
was already known to the old Greeks, 
and goes back to an order given by 
Solon. Plutarch (Praec. Coni. I. p. 138 
d.) tells that, before the bride entered the 
bridal chamber, she was given to eat a piece 
of the wedding cake and a quince. This cus- 
tom is also mentioned, without a source being 
quoted, by T. F. Thiselton Dyer, ‘ The Folk- 
Lore of Plants’ (1889), p. 152, and by T. 
Cuthbert Lawson, ‘ Modern Greek Folk-Lore 
and Ancient Greek Religion’ (1910). This 
latter tells of the modern Greeks: ‘‘ The 


Halken, called ‘ The Toast,’ in which are de- 


| picted glass bowls, holding a reversed wine- 


glass,, The table is spread, and each guest 
is supplied with one of these bowls, with a 
wine-glass therein (one having been extracted 


| and seen in use); to keep them cool, they 


are half submerged in water; when required, 
they were taken out, and wiped with a nap- 
kin. The double lips are not a feature of 
these cut-glass bowls. 

On the floor is to be seen a large oak 
bucket, brass bound, containing ten wine- 
bottles immersed in ice. 

I take it that in former days and when 
fingers were used to convey food to the mouth 
at mealtimes, the rosewater dish would gen- 


| erally be handed round for the purpose of 


| cleansing the fingers. 
| to-day when our old city 


quince is in some districts the food of which | 
the newly-married pair are required to par- | 


take together at their first entry into their 
new home.’’ Like the apple and the pome- 
granate, the quince is a symbol of fertility. 
We might mention the elegy ‘ Akontios and 


| father was 


Kydippe,’’ by Kallimachos, in which is told | 


how Akontios, in the temple of Artemis, taken 


by love for Kydippe, throws her a quince on | 


which are written the words: ‘‘ I vow 
Artemis to marry Akontios.”’ 
read the words aloud, she was bound to her 
oath. 

E. HorrmMan-KRayer. 


Basle. 

It may interest G. H. to know that 
one item of Solon’s legislation (c. 594 
B.c.) for Athens was, that a bride and 


bridegroom should eat a quince together at 
their wedding. Various interpretations of 
the symbolism have been proposed. (See 
Plutarch, vit. Solon. cap. xx., c¢. 
Edward Lear remembered this in his ‘ Mar- 
riage of the Owl and the Pussy-cat,’ writ- 
ing: — 

They dinéd on mince, and slices of quince... 


s. 


FINGER-BOWLS (clxiii. 350). — It would 

be difficult to state definitely when 
the double-lipped glass bowls were introduced. 
I suggest, however, late in the eighteenth 
century. Primarily they were not in use as 
finger-bowls. Even to-day I know a very old 
lady who states that in her childhood they 
were described as wine-glass coolers. The 
lips were eliminated therefrom probably in 
the early ninteenth century. J have in my 
possession a very scarce print dated 1824 by 


med.). | 


by | 
As Kydippe | 


This custom survives 
companies give 
banquets. 

F. Brappury. 


A wedding-gift by his Lodge to my grand- 
a set of table-glass, including 
finger-bowls with double lips. Date 1823. 
I have been told that the bowls were used 
not only for the fingers, but that the double 
lips were for supporting the stems of wine- 
glasses, which in those non-abstemious days 
were often rinsed at table. I have none of 


| these left, but I have one or two earlier bowls, 





plain cut with a quarter-inch gold border 
at the rim. These, I think, are of about 


1800 date. 
F. Witiiam Cock. 
ED NOSES AND STRONG DRINK 


(clxiii. 351).—The author of these lines 
is not a classical poet, but Muretus (Mare 
Antoine Muret, 1526-1585). He was a 
native of Muret, near Limoges, but lived for 
the last years of his life in Rome. The 


| words quoted are not a complete epigram, but 


| the beginning of a twelve-line piece. 


At clv. 
250, I gave references to three editions of 
Muretus’s poems and to other books in which 
this epigram was cited. It should be noted 
that ‘‘ uterque ’’ in line 2 in the query ought 
to be utrinque, and “‘ tinctas,’’ tinctis. ; 
At clv. 341, a correspondent compared 
with this epigram Nicarchus’s epigram on 
Micon’s nose in the Greek Anthology, ii. 406. 
This reference is wrong, it should be xi. 406, 
and “* Micon”’ should be Nicon. Nicarchus’s 
epigram in the Anthology precedes another 
by the same writer in which a small man is 
described with great exaggeration. In the 
same way, Muret’s lines on Pompilius’s huge 
nose are followed by another epigram in 
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which Paulus’s tiny nose is ridiculed. 
Epwarkp BENSLY. 


geen GAMES ABOUT 


QUAKERS (celxiii. 344; s.v. ‘ Memora- | 


bilia’).—When children we used to play a 
game, all sitting in a row and twiddling our 
thumbs. The first in the row would say: 1. 


“Once there was a Quaker,’’ all in turn | 


repeating this. 2. ‘Once there was a 
Quaker and he had a little dog.”” 3. ‘‘ Once 
there was a Quaker and he had a little dog 
and this little dog had a little tail.’”’ 4. 
“Once there was 
little dog and this little dog had a little tail 
and this little dog wagged its tail.’’ 5. 
“ Once there was a Quaker and he had a little 
dog and this little dog had a little tail and 
this little dog wagged its tail; the Quaker 
died.’’ (All weep here). 6. ‘‘The poor dog 
died also; alas! poor dog.’’ All then would 
howl sorrowfully. Anyone who _ laughed 
during the recital paid a forfeit. 
HENRIETTA PENDEREL-BRODHURST. 
Chiswick. 
OUBLE COLLARS AND BROWN 
BOOTS (clxiii. 312, 353). —I think 
I am right in saying that the ‘“‘ well- 
known actor’’ alluded to by your cor- 
respondent R. S. B. was George Alex- 
ander. I have a recollection of a mild 
sensation being caused on the first night of 
‘The Second Mrs. Tanqueray,’ at the St. 
James’s Theatre, 27 May, 1893, by the en- 


trance of Aubrey Tanqueray in a high double | 


collar. 
About the same time there was a tale going 
round that Lord Randolph Churchill had 


been refused admittance to the casino at | 


Monte Carlo because he was wearing brown 
boots. 
AMBROSE HEAL. 


Nigel Playfair, in his book of reminis- 


cences, ‘ Hammersmith Hoy,’ describes going | 


to the Derby with George Alexander, the 
actor, who was wearing a new type of collar. 
I do not recollect the date. 


M. H. Dopps. 


The double collar was probably introduced 
in England by the Prince Consort, as I can 
testify from actual observation. My parents 
escorted me to Kew Gardens, where, in a 
large glasshouse, we met the Queen and 
Prince walking arm-in-arm. We followed 
them out to the waiting pheton and pair, 
saw them seated and drive away. His por- 


a Quaker and he had a | 


| traits, both photographic and in oils, will 
confirm my statement. 


JaMEsS ARROW. 


O-YO (clxiii. 313, 355).—In view of the 
| publicity already given in many quar- 
ters to the history of the toy now known as 
Yo-Yo, it is surprising to find such vague 
notes in ‘N. and Q.’ as those at the above 
references. It is clear that this top was 
well-known to the ancients. In a fully illus- 
trated record which appeared in the IIlus- 
trated London News of Sept. 10, entitled 
“Yo Yo through the Ages,’ there are some 
illustrations from Greek vases which seem 
indisputable. There was a rage for this toy 
in 1791-92. It was introduced into Eng- 
land under the French name of ‘‘ Banda- 
lore,’? and was subsequently known in Eng- 
land as “‘ Quis ’’’ (Quiz?) There was another 
rage in England in the ’sixties, and two car- 
toons in Punch for 1862 illustrate the toy 
in use by well-known people. The word 
‘“‘ Bandalore ”’ is defined in the Oxford Dic- 
tionary as: ‘‘a toy containing a coiled 
| spring, which caused it, when thrown down, 
to rise again to the hand, by the winding 
up of the string by which it was held.’’ 
‘“‘ Spring’”’ may be a misprint for ‘‘ string,” 
or it may be, as a writer in the Manchester 
Guardian suggested, that the dictionary- 
maker was unable to conceive how the top 
| could return to the hand unless it contained 
a spring. Quotations are given in the 
‘O. E. D.’ from Miss Mitford’s ‘ The Vil- 
lage,’ 1824, and the Athenxum, 1864. 
| ““Quis ’’? does not appear in the ‘ O.E.D.’; 
and there is no definition connecting the 
word ‘‘ Quiz’ with the toy; but there seems 
no doubt that this was a general name for 
it in England. A number of extant exam- 
ples surviving from the 1790’s have been re- 
| ported from different parts of the country. 
| They are usually much larger than the pre- 
| sent Yo-Yo. An ingenious urchin in Wigan 
made one from two bicycle wheels which 
he played with quite successfully.. About a 
fortnight ago it was reported in the Press 
that the makers of the Yo-Yo in Czecho- 
Slovakia (?) were defending a suit for patent 
infringement on the ground that the toy was 
an ancient one and not a subject for protec- 
tion by patent. 


A. J. H. 





Wigan. 


I have seen it stated that Yo-Yo, under 
another name, was popular about a hundred 
years ago, and is mentioned in Thomas 
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Moore’s Diary. 
M. H. Doonps. 


Some fifty years ago I chanced to see one 


of these toys in a drawing-room, but I did | 
not touch it, for I knew its principles per- | 


fectly well, so I must have seen one years 
before. Having a lathe, I soon made one, 
and my mother, then in about her sixtieth 
year, seeing it, exclaimed ‘‘ Oh, a bandoleer 
(bandolier ?) !” as though she were quite fam- 


iliar with the object and its name. This 
year I was still calling the tops ‘‘ bando- 


leers’’ until I found that they now went 
under another name. 
B Jee, Oe be 
1OB HALL (elxiii. 112, 158, 211, 250, 286). 
—Assuming the correctness of the explan- 
ation given by Mr. Basit Baruam, based 
upon Professor Skeat, that ‘‘ Cob Hall’’ is 
the equivalent of ‘‘ Copt Hall ”’ and is a hall 
that was in Anglo-Saxon times distinguished 
by being coped, I suppose it may be taken 
as a mark of importance, other buildings 
being thatched. It had already been con- 
cluded on other grounds that Cob Hall at 
Barton-on-Humber became the hall of the 
manor earlier than the fourteenth century. 
The explanation of the name appears to carry 
us to a date a good deal earlier, probably to 
the settlement of the manor after the Nor- 
man Conquest. 


W. E. Varau. 

YONVOCATION IN THE XVIII 
TURY (clxiii. 134).—I think it was the 
fact that through the whole period of the sus- 
pension of the activities of the Convocations, 


from 1717 to 1854, proctors continued to be | 


elected at the time of every General Election 


tion, but on being summoned to assemble the 
Convocations were immediately prorogued by 
the royal authority before any business could 
be transacted. Thus election as a proctor 
would be a mark of honour only. Mr. Grp- 
Bons will not, I think, have much difficulty 
in finding other cases than the one he men- 
tions. 


W. E. Varau. 


HUTTERS (clxiii. 333, 373).—The house 
in which I live was built in 1826 and has 
shutters such as E. H. A. describes, which fit 
into recesses in the walls 19ins. deep. No 
modern house has a wall of half this thick- 
ness, which is one reason why shutters are 
no longer fixed; but the principal reason is 
that shutters now are contrary to our ideas 
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The shutters in this house are 
never used. When the house was built, it 
was believed that night air was injurious to 
health ; consequently the shutters were closed 
and barred every night, and not opened until 
tthe tamily rose next morning. Now fresh 
air is believed to be beneficial, and accord- 
ingly we have short light curtains running 
on a rod above the window, which admit the 
air even when drawn together. The shut- 
ters will not close properly over the curtains, 
and therefore merely remain as curiosities. 

In old farm-houses and cottages in North- 
umberland there is often a solid wooden shut- 
ter on the outside of the window, which can 
be bolted across it. I think it must be a sur- 
vival of the mediaeval shutters used when 


| glass was a luxury. 


A house near here, built about 1846, has 
large outside shutters, not quite so unhy- 
gienic as the inside shutters, as they are 
framed of slats with openings between, but 
they must have been extremely difficult to 
open and close, and have not been used for 
the last forty years. They are painted to 
match the house. 

M. H. 


ORD OXFORD AND ASQUITH’S 
QUESTIONS (clxiii. 278, 320).—(1) In 
the original Hamlet legend the brother of 
the elder Hamlet rose in insurrection, mur- 
dered the king, and would have murdered 
his son, the younger Hamlet, if the boy had 
not saved his own life by pretending to be 
mad: his uncle contemptuously spared the 
poor half-witted creature, as he thought. By 
the time the story reached Shakespeare, the 
open insurrection had been changed into a 


Dopps. 


( y - ; | secret murder, but it still remained an essen- 
to Parliament, as required by the Constitu- | 


tial part of the story that the elder Hamlet 
was succeeded by his brother and murderer 
and not by his son. Shakespeare seems to 
have explained the situation to himself by 
supposing that Gertrude was the hereditary 
Queen of Denmark, presumably the daugh- 
ter and heiress of a previous king. Her hus- 
band was therefore king consort and the 
younger Hamlet did not succeed on his death, 
just as Albert Edward Prince of Wales did 
not succeed to the throne of England on the 
death of the Prince Consort. The position is 
not clearly stated, but it seems to be implied 
in Claudius’s first speech, Act I, sc. ii. 

(2) In R. W. Chapman’s definitive edition 
of Jane Austen’s novels, the name of the hero 
of ‘Pride and Prejudice’ is spelt Darcy 
(not D’Arcy). 


~~ 
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—— 


(4) 1 have always understood that George 
Robey was the authority for the statement 
that Henry VIII divorced Anne Boleyn be- 
cause she ate biscuits in bed. 


M. H. Downs. 


“NIPE” IN PLACE-NAMES (clxiii. 
278).—In Archaeologia Aeliana, new or 
second series vii. p. 21 et seq., there is an 





exhaustive paper by the Rev. D. H. Haigh | 


on ‘The Coins of the Danish Kings of North- 
umberland.’ Although the Scandinavian in- 


vaders are conventionally called Danes, the | } 
: | for ‘‘ John Glascoke my eldest son,’’ ‘“‘ John 


older name of ‘‘ Northmen ”’ is more accurate 


as they were recruited from all the Scandin- | 
avian countries, and there were at least as | 4 : 
| further mentions 


many Norwegians as Danes. Regnald, a 
leader of the Northmen, invaded Northum- 
berland probably in 919. 


In the ‘ Historia 8S. Cuthberti’ we are told | 


that he came with a great fleet and occupied 
the land of Aldred son of Eadulf (i.e. Bernicia) ; 


that Aldred sought aid from Constantine King | 


of Scotland, and attacked Regnald at Cor- 
bridge, but was defeated with great loss, his 
brother Uhtred and himself, alone of all the 


Northumbrian nobility, escaping with their 
lives; and that Regnald then divided the land 


of St. Cuthbert from the Wear to the Tees be- | 


tween his followers Onlaf and Scula (n. 35). 
The last king of the dynasty of the North- 
men was driven out in 948 (p. 44). As the 


occupation by the Northmen lasted for some | pole and Rose Macaulay. 


thirty years, there was time for it to affect 
the place-names of the district. 
M. H. Doppbs. 


MAZES WITHIN PARISH CHURCHES 





of song-thrushes was put in a cage, and the 
old birds continued to feed them till they 
were fledged. My informant was confident 
that their death was due to poison adminis- 
tered by the old birds. 
This superstition is evidently widely held. 
A. W. Boyp. 


ROTHERS OF THE SAME CHRISTIAN 
NAME (celxiii. 259, 302, 318, 338, 374). 
—John Glascoke the elder, of Bobbingworth, 
Co. Essex, in his will dated 15 Sept., 1549, 
proved in P.C.C. 16 Oct., makes provision 


Glascoke my myddelmost son of that name,” 
and ‘‘ John Glascoke my youngest son.’? He 
two grandchildren named 
John Glascoke, and another John Glascoke, 
deceased, to whom he was executor, so he 
may fairly be styled a terror to genealogists. 
WaseEy STERRY. 

British Consulate, Alexandria. 
HONOGRAPHIC RECORDS OF LITER- 
ARY FIGURES (clxiii. 351).— About 
two years ago the Dominion Gramophone 
Record Company issued a series of twelve 
ten-inch records of modern authors reading 
from their own works. I can find no list 
of titles, but the authors included W. W. 
Jacobs, A. E. W. Mason, Compton Macken- 
zie (I think), Sheila Kaye Smith, Hugh Wal- 
The records cost 


| Is. 9d. each, and could, I imagine, be bought 


(clxili. 244, 284, 555).—I think Mr. S. | 


F, Roscor, at the last reference, has made a 
mistake when he says there is a maze in the 
church at Saffron Walden. 


I was born at Saffron Walden, and have | 


always taken an interest in matters connec- 
ted with the town. There are two mazes 


there; one is in the Bridge End Gardens (or | 


Fry’s Gardens) ; the other is the well-known 
maze cut in the turf on the common. _Pos- 
sibly your contributor has made a slip with 
reference to the position, and construction, 
of the one last named. 
Wm. Wave Porteous. 

JACKDAW TRADITION (clxiii. 332).— 

The superstition that wild birds poison 
their young when full-fledged, if they are 
held in captivity, is firmly believed in 
Cheshire. I have been told of several in- 


stances in the neighbourhood of Great Bud- 
Worth. 


In one case in particular, a brood 


second-hand now. ‘The whole series of twelve 
was sent to the British Museum. 

The His Master’s Voice catalogue contains 
a record (No. E.158, ten-inch, 4s.) made 
by Tolstoy. This could be obtained through 
any gramophone dealer. 

P. C. Roscoe. 


YHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS ON THE 

STAGE (clxiii. 77, 177, 194, 229, 265, 
500).—‘ The World Finder,’ by Steele Mac- 
Kaye, was not published nor performed 


| except in a scenery demonstration on a model 





stage, without figures or dialogue. It may 
be found in manuscript in the MacKaye Col- 
lection of the Dartmouth College Library. 
Tony Sarg presented a marionette ‘ Chris- 
topher Columbus,’ during 1928-29, and Remo 


Bufano is this season performing ‘ 1492’ 
with marionettes. Neither play is pub- 
lished. 

Pavut McPuartin. 
JFOLK-LORE: DETECTION OF SEX 


(clx1i. 280, 321, 376, 430; clxiii. 228). — 
In threading a needle, women are supposed 
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to bring the needle to the thread, while men 
bring the thread to the needle. 


Paut McPHARLIN. 


VILLAGE NAMES (clxiii. 77, 212, 249, 
286, 322).—The name ‘“‘ Hark to Rover,”’ 
mentioned by K.H.H. at the last reference, 
originated in an inn of that name, which 
was, and probably is now, situated there. 
Inn signs such as ‘‘ Hark to’’ Rover, Towler 
(Bury), Glory (Rochdale), Nudger (Dob- 
cross) and the like are reminiscent of the 
old hunting days when hounds were trencher 
fed. Many of them were kept and fed by 
members of the hunt at their farms or inns. 

The custom of calling a village by the name 
of a prominent hostelry was a common one. 
In my own neighbourhood there was many 
years ago a wayside inn known as the “Black 
Horse.’’ 
village sprang into existence in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the inn and, among the 


people living in the district, at once became | 
in- | 
habitants still call it, although its proper | 
name is Tudhoe Colliery to distinguish it | 


known as Black Horse, and so the older 


from Tudhoe Village. 

A short distance to the north of Aycliffe on 
the Great North Road there is a hamlet 
known as Traveller’s Rest, whose name is 


derived from the fact that years ago the only | 


building there was a wayside hostelry so 
called. Later, the inn, which as such is now 
closed, became known as the Bay Horse. 

It may be of interest to note that the 
hamlet still contains an inn called The 
Gretna Green Wedding. The sign is some- 
what singular as the road is far removed 
from the usual Gretna Green road. Quite 
recently a motor accident has brought to 
public notice a place with the quaint name 
Click-im-in, near Ponteland in Northumber- 
land. 

H. Askew. 


;OOKS BOUND IN HUMAN SKIN 
(cl. 459; cli. 68; clix. 303; clxiii. 250, 
302, 356).—This library contains a copy of 
Milton’s ‘ Poetical Works’ bound in human 
skin. On the fly-leaf is the following in- 
scription :— 

This book is bound with a part of the skin 
of George Cudmore who with Sarah Dunn 
were committed to the Devon County Gaol on 
the 30th of October, 1829, by Francis Kingdon, 
Esq., Coroner for Murdering and _ poisoning 
Grace Cudmore his wife in the Parish of 
Roborough on the 14th Day of October, 1829. 

Tried at the Lent Assizes March 25th, 1830. 

Geo. Cudmore was Executed March 25th, 1830. 


Sarah Dunn Acquited. 
Judge Sir John B. Bosenquet. 
Sheriff J. B. Swete, Esq. 
Under Sheriff H. M. Ellicombe, Esq. 
County Clerk H. M. Ford, Esq. 
H. TapLey-Soper. 
The City Library, Exeter. 
Wak CRIES (clxiii. 352).—See Du Cange, 
Glossarium Mediae et Infimae Latini- 
tatis, vol. x., pp. 38-47; ‘du Cry d’Armes,’ 
and p. cci.; s.v. Clamores; L. Gautier, ‘ La 
Chevalerie,’ Paris, 1895, pp. 694, 753; 





Owing to colliery developments a | 





Andreas Hensler, ‘ Die Altgermanische Dich- 
tung’ (Berlin, 1923), p. 54; T. Dielitz, ‘Die 
Wahl- und Denkspriche, Feldgeschreie 
Losungen, Schlacht-und Volksrufe besonders 
des Mittelalters und der Neuzeit’ (Franc- 
fort, 1888); Alwin Schultz, ‘Das HOfische 
| Leben zur Zeit der Minnesinger’ (Leipzig, 
1889), vol. ii. pp. 260, 265, 285 sq.; ‘ Eng- 
lish and Irish Cries’; Hone’s ‘ Every-Day 
Book’ (1826), vol. i., pp. 501, 502; cf. also 


W. Scott, ‘ Ivanhoe,’ chapters xii. and xxix. 
E. HorrMan-Kraver. 


M. A. Denham in 1851 issued the second edi- 
tion of his ‘Denham Tracts,’ the part entitled 
‘ The Slogans or Gathering Cries of the North 
of England.’ The proof copy of this edition 
came into my hands a few years ago, pre- 
sented to me by a descendant of the author. 
It contains much _ interesting information 
| about North-Country slogans. 


H. Askew. 


LD SONGS WANTED (celxiii. 330, 377). 
—The words of ‘ The Young May Moon’ 
are by Thomas Moore (b. Dublin 1779) ; it is 
one of his ‘ Irish Melodies,’ the well-known 
musical settings to which were by Sir John 
Andrew Stevenson (whose father was a 
native of Glasgow, though Sir John was born 
in Dublin, about 1760) and Sir Henry Row- 
ley Bishop, Mus.D., born in London 1786, 
| his family coming originally from Shrop- 
shire. (There has been a_ later set- 
ting to ‘The Young May Moon,’ but the 
above is probably the one enquired for). 
The actual tunes were not by Stevenson and 
Bishop, but taken from other sources, ‘The 
Young May Moon’ being to the air of ‘ The 
Dandy O!’, whether adapted by Stevenson 
or Bishop I cannot say. ‘The Dandy 0” 
| may be an old comic song ‘ The Dandy’ 
| (of about 1815), sung by Mr. Tay- 
| leure at the Theatre Royal, Liverpool, writ- 
| ten by J. Lee Lewis. (The title-page, etc., 
| does not state whether he was also the com- 
| poser). It was published by Hine and Son, 
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Liverpool. Each verse ends with some line | 
such as “‘ I’m sure from head to toe, I’m quite | 
a Dandy O!’’ I could not compare the tunes, 
but both are in the British Museum. 

See also the ‘ D.N.B.’ under ‘ Charles Lee 
Lewes,’ an actor, etc., of Welsh descent, pos- 
sibly a relative of above. 

M. A: H. 


ONG OF BIRDS: HOW WRITTEN 

DOWN (clxiii. 224, 263, 283, 523, 555).— 

In Wales people say the wood-pigeon says : — 
“Take two coos Taffy, Taffy take two.”’ 
C. B. E. 


Your correspondents may like to be re-| 
minded of the Hoopoe’s summons to the birds | 
in Aristophanes, ‘ Birds,’ 1. 228, et seq. :— | 

| 

1 id ire iro ito iro | 

co > - e , | 

iro tis &be Tv euav ouorrépwv | 

and of the lines in the Birds’ Chorus, 737 | 
et seqq :— | 
Movda Aoxpata, | 
TW TO TLO TLO TLO TLO TLOTLyE . . 

No translation of bird language could be 
more natural or felicitous. 


D. C. THoMpPson. 


MATERIALS FOR THE HISTORY OF 
QUARTER SESSIONS AND ASSIZES | 
(elxiii. 312, 355).—To Sir ALFRED WELBy’s | 
note it may be added that the Lincoln Record | 
Society have also published as vol. xxii. “The | 
Earliest Lincolnshire Assize Rolls, A.D. | 
| 


« (aes | 


1202-1209,’ edited with introduction by Mrs. 
D. M. Stenton. The Kesteven Quarter Ses- 
sions volume has a useful bibliography of | 
some forty works appended to the preface. 


G. 8. G. 


RYEBRIGHT AND PIMLICO (elxiii. 333). 

—The Pimlico generally referred to by 
Ben Jonson was a place of resort, near Hox- | 
ton, not the Victoria district. This particu- | 
lar quotation refers to Eyebright and Pim- | 
lico ales. 


J. ARDAGH. 


OURCES WANTED (clsiii. The | 

phrase “gas and gaiters”’ seems to have | 
been used by Archbishop Benson when Head 
Master of Wellington College, according to his 
son Arthur Christopher Benson (see the | 
latter’s book ‘The Trefoil,’ p. 26) as a sum- | 
ming up of a very affected and irritating newly- | 
appointed Colonial Bishop. 


O’HANLOoN oF ORIOR. 


154).—2. 


| Monumental 


The Library. 


and Coats-of- 
Edited by W. 
Bowes and 





Inscriptions 
Arms from Cambridgeshire. 
M. Palmer. (Cambridge: 
‘Bowes. £1 10s. net). 


| mrt the year 16352, John Layer, lord 


of a manor at Shepreth in Cambridge- 
shire, designing to put together a county 
history, collected notes on Cambridgeshire 
churches. A portion of these notes — con- 
cerned with seventy-two buildings out of a 
hundred and fifty-eight parish churches or 
chapels then existing—is extant in a MS. in 
the Bodleian Library. This forms the second 
part of the book before us. The first part 
consists of the monumental inscriptions and 
kindred matters collected between 1742 and 
1781 by that zealous antiquary whom lovers 
of eighteenth century letters are acquainted 
with as Horace Walpole’s friend and corres- 
pondent, William Cole. This collection, 


| contained in several volumes, is now in the 


British Museum—a mass of rather rough and 
indigested notes, illustrated by many draw- 
ings of shields and architectural details. 
These two survivals from antiquarian work 
of the past form the bulk of the handsome 
quarto before us. Their publication was 
undertaken by a Committee of the Cambridge 


| Antiquarian Society, following a suggestion 
| of the late Professor Ridgeway’s, 


and in 
January, 1923, Dr. W. M. Palmer—whose 
Preface and Introduction are most attrac- 
tively human—found himself committed to 


| the editorship. 


The length of time required to complete 


| the work bears its own witness to the diffi- 
| culty and tediousness of the task. 
| first place, making the typescript from roto- 
| graphs of Cole’s MSS. was a business which 
| required immense patience, skill in reading, 


In the 


and supervision by the editor. In the second 
place, no little labour was involved in the 
arrangement of the copious material, which, 
in the original volumes, stands in no regular 
order. In the third place, the standard 
which the Committee and the editor set be- 
fore them required verification of every kind; 
note of what, of the things which Cole des- 


| cribes, yet remains or what had disappeared ; 
| besides the various comments, additions, cor- 


rections for which occasion always presents 
itself and without which neither an editor 
nor his public finds satisfaction in his work. 


! In the end, after all his labour and that of 
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many friends, Dr. Palmer, quite unjustly 
we think, seems almost out of conceit with 
the book, and goes so far as to call it dull. 
We did not find it so. To anyone with any 
taste for their topics, these two old anti- 
quaries are pleasant reading. The drawings 
have been assembled in a series of plates; the 
reproduction is more than reasonably good, 
the system of reference between them and the 
text simple and convenient. A word of 
special appreciation is due to the Notes to 
the plates. The needs of the student in quest 
of special detail have been met by a General 
Index which appears to us good so far as we 
have tested it; though we should have liked 
some entry which assembled the wall-paint- 
ings; there is also an Ordinary of the Arms 
— an extra piece of labour which will 


assuredly not be wasted either on the student | 2 
| the ‘ Opera’ of Archimedes, printed at Basle 


or the curious reader. 

The book adds yet another volume of evi- 
dence to the increasing weight of accusation 
against the devastating nineteenth century, 
though, from Cole’s own practice, it shows 
how the devastator was then already busily 
at work, for Cole had, in particular, a pen- 
chant for stained glass which decidedly out- 
ran his regard for honesty. Still, he finds 
much to describe in churches which has since 
been destroyed or removed from sight. As 
his editor remarks, and indeed his notes 
themselves show, his knowledge of architec- 
ture was not that of an expert of the present 
day, but he was, after an amateurish fashion, 
very well-informed, and also capable of tak- 
ing immense pains, especially in heraldry. 
Some of the words he uses in heraldic des- 
criptions might perhaps, for the ordinary 
reader's behoof, have received an explanatory 
footnote. 

BOOKSELLER'S CATALOGUE. 


Booxs on Science, Natural History and 
Medicine make up the Catalogue No. 156 of 
Mr. BerNarp Hatwrpay’s collection. He 
has many old and rare things, not too ex- 
pensive ; and a number of more modern works 
of which latter the most notable is ‘ The 
Trees of Great Britain and Ireland,’ by 
Elwes and Henry, 7 vols., privately printed 
in Edinburgh 1906-13 (£37 10s.). The most 
impressive item among the old books is a 
good copy of Parkinson’s Herbal in the first 
edition (1629: £65). Of Gerarde’s Herbal 
there are two, one of the first edition (1597: 
£7 10s.); the other the edition enlarged by 


| Under ‘ Zoology ’ 











Thomas Johnson (1633: £10 10s.). Dodoens 
also is here, in Lyte’s translation (1578: 
£21). Under ‘ Medicine,’ attractive items 
are an original MS. of 100 leaves, written in 
English and Latin—medical, chemical and 
alchemical recipes (XVII. cent.: £4 10s.); 
and another like book of somewhat later date, 
and somewhat larger, containing recipes for, 
among other things, cosmetics (£6 10s.). 
comes Thomas Martyn’s 
beautiful ‘ Aranei: or Natural History of 
Spiders,’ a copy bound by Kalthoeber, and 
in a fine state of preservation (1793: £7 
10s.). Among Military works, we noticed 
Peter Whitehorne’s ‘Certain waies for the 
orderyng of Souldiers in battleray,’ with 
twenty-three different recipes for making gun- 
powder (1560: £6 10s.), and under ‘ Exact 
and Applied Sciences,’ the first edition of 


in 1544 (£6 10s.), and Denys Papin’s ‘A 
New Digester, or Engine for softening 
Bones’—a record of one of the enterprises 
which led up to the steam engine—a first 
edition (1681: £10 10s.). We must find 
room to mention a copy of Plot’s ‘ Stafford- 
shire’ (1686: £6 10s.). 


CorRIGENDOM. 
At ante p. 354, col. 2. 1. 10 of ‘ Merrington 
Church’ for “ Snaxford” read Snarford. 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately, nor to give advice on the value of 
old books or prints. 


APPROVED ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 


When sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are re- 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
*N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 


WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, corres- 
pondents are requested to give within paren- 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series, volume and page 
at which the contribution in question is to 
found. 

Tus Manager will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him. 


Tue Rev. G. W. Bancxs forwarded to J. BR. F. 
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